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INTERVENTION 

BY MAJOB-GEXEBAL WITJJAM HAEDING OAETEE, U.S.A. 



We love and value peace; we know its blessings from experience. We 
abhor the follies of war, and are not untried in its distresses and calami- 
ties. Unmeddling with the affairs of other nations, we had hoped that our 
distance would have left us free, in the example and indulgence of peace 
with the world.— T-aoMAS Jefferson. 

The inexorable decrees of destiny drive nations headlong 
into courses of action whose ultimate end is beyond human 
foresight. When destiny coincides with material interests, 
conscience is all but smothered, and in the multiplicity of 
arguments truth is relegated to oblivion. Armies march 
away to execute the mandates of policies based frequently 
upon the expediency of the moment, and in the end results 
unforeseen and undesired gradually unfold and are ac- 
cepted as the legitimate consequences of military opera- 
tions. 

However noble may be the principles actuating a nation 
in forcibly intervening in the affairs of another nation, its 
conduct will be critically scrutinized at every step, and the 
first sign of over-reaching is likely to bring the charge of 
having fostered the very conditions which made the oppor- 
tunity for intervention. It was with knowledge and in 
acceptance of these historical facts that our nation so care- 
fully provided, in its declaration of war against Spain, be- 
cause of conditions in Cuba : 

That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention to 
exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island except for 
the pacification thereof, and asserts its determination, when that is accom- 
plished, to leave the government and control of the island to its people. 

History furnishes no examples of more altruistic sacrifices 
of blood and fortune than those involved in our occupation 
of Cuba and its enforced sequence, the suppression of re- 
bellion in the Philippines. These experiences have led us 
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far afield, and the presence of a part of our army in quar- 
ters at Tientsin to-day, ready for summons to Peking, 
creates no concern in the public mind. We are in military 
occupancy of China, on a small scale, because we fear the 
instability of the new republic and not from motives of 
cupidity. Because of our course in Santo Domingo, Central 
America, Cuba, China, and elsewhere we have accustomed 
ourselves to view intervention as excusable and necessary 
whenever our interests or those of humanity are at stake. 

Allegations as to the instability of governments usually 
arise where material interests are involved. In fact, we are 
prone to regard a government as stable only when capital 
may seek investment at reasonable rates of interest. Nearly 
all the misunderstandings between nations in recent years 
are traceable to commercial rivalry or to failure to protect 
investments made by foreigners in the development or ex- 
ploitation of other than their home country. It is this 
latter condition which, for several years past, has caused 
the constant suggestion that our Government should inter- 
vene to restore order in Mexico, even though Americans and 
foreigners in that revolution-ridden country have generally 
opposed such action. 

For three years our neighboring republic of Mexico has 
been so torn with dissensions as to make intervention a sub- 
ject of daily conversation and suggestion. With the memory 
of the Maine disaster and its consequences on public opinion, 
we know full well the possibility of the nation being carried 
away by the excitement following some imexpected and un- 
preventable incident. For three years our people residing 
along the Mexican border have been sorely tried, yet there 
can be no doubt that Americans generally are in full sym- 
pathy with the President in his efforts to induce the Mexi- 
cans to agree upon a proper solution of their internecine 
struggle, just as our forebears were in full accord with 
President Van Buren's views that 

an invariable and strict neutrality between belligerents and an entire 
abstinence from all interference in the concerns of other nations, are 
cardinal traits of the foreign policy of this Government. The obligatory 
character of this policy is regarded by its constituents ■with a degree of 
reverence and submission but little, if anything, short of that which is 
entertained for the Constitution itself. 

It is certain that our people await in hopeful mood the 
outcome of the struggle in Mexico. As a neighbor with some 
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interest and mucli responsibility ordinary precaution sug- 
gests the propriety of being prepared for eventualities. 
Under our governmental system ordinary affairs arising in 
the departments or bureaus are adjusted through the great 
clearing-houses in Washington, but incidents of serious im- 
port happening along a thousand miles of frontier, and fre- 
quently of international consequence, are left year after 
year to the border representatives of the State, Treasury, 
and War Departments, and the Department of Justice, 
without proper rules of action or definite regulations based 
on statutes, for their guidance, and yet, an error of judg- 
ment of an isolated official or border patrol at any time dur- 
ing the past three years might have produced an outburst of 
local sentiment which would have traveled in ever-enlarging 
circles too rapidly to be overtaken with explanations and 
apologies. If we are to become involved in Mexico, it is of 
the highest consequence that it shall be the result of de- 
liberate policy and not arise from inflamed sentiment based 
upon a local and unprecedented incident. 

Admitting for the sake of argument that the Constitution 
of Mexico has been subverted; that civil war, accompanied 
by acts of savagery, has long prevailed, and that a state of 
anarchy has arrived, we needs must measure well our duty 
before deciding upon forcible intervention, else we may so 
change the scales of historic justice as to interfere with 
genuine progress toward a great national end. We owe it 
to ourselves not to encourage or force public opinion look- 
ing to intervention because of financial interests of our own 
or of other foreign subjects in Mexico. Out of the existing 
struggles there may yet arise a great Mexican patriot who 
will open the eyes of his countrymen to the blessings of 
constitutional liberty, and show the world that a quarter of 
a century of suppression of the popular will, exploitation, 
and the thrift of fawning which follows in the wake of such a 
government has not destroyed the spirit of a people who 
have survived oppression for more than three hundred 
years. Russia freed her serfs, America freed her slaves, 
and Mexico freed her peons from bondage, but edicts of 
emancipation do not immediately create intellects, but only 
make it possible to develop them. We shudder at the read- 
ing of the crime of some Mexican peon while we ignore or 
forget the incessant recitals of murders and violent crimes 
at our very doors. 
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Assuming that all our efforts have been in vain, that our 
diplomats have taken their formal leave and the crisis has 
arrived, we may profitably consider the resulting situation 
and our probable coitrse of action in regard to Mexico In 
a comparatively brief period of time we have seen the long 
regime of Porfirio Diaz terminated by the revolution of 
Madero, who held the reins of government through a brief 
and troubled incumbency until arrested and deposed as 
President by his own military chiefs in the midst of revolu- 
tion which had reached the palace doors. Assassinated in 
a manner peculiarly offensive to Anglo-Saxon ideas, Madero 
was followed by Huerta, against whom a series of counter 
revolutions were begun in several states and have continued 
with signs of material success. 

As far back as 1835 President Jackson described such 
conditions in his annual message to Congress : 

Unfortunately, many of the nations of this hemisphere are still self- 
tortured by domestic dissensions. Revolution succeeds revolution; injuries 
are committed upon foreigners engaged in lawful pursuits. Much time 
elapses before a government sufficiently stable is erected to justify ex- 
pectation of redress. Ministers are sent and received, and before the dis- 
cussions of past injuries are fairly begun, fresh troubles arise; but too 
frequently new injuries are added to the old, to be discussed together with 
the existing government, after it has proved its ability to sustain the 
assaults made upon it, or with its successor, if overthrown. If this un- 
happy condition of things continues much longer, other nations will be 
under the painful necessity of deciding whether justice to their suffering 
citizens does not require a prompt redress of injuries by their own power, 
without waiting for the establishment of a government competent and en- 
during enough to discuss and make satisfaction for them. 

Our Government has stated its attitude on the subject of 
Mexico quite definitely more than half a century ago : 

No matter how strongly the sympathies of the United States may be 
with the Liberal Constitutional party in Mexico, our Government cannot 
properly intervene in its behalf without violating a cardinal feature of 
our foreign policy. 

So far as foreign interference in Mexico is concerned, our 
nation has never called in question the right of any other 
nation to carry on hostile operations for the redress of real 
grievances which it may have suffered, but definitely denies 
the right to hold permanently any part of the country or to 
direct or control its political destiny by force. Our nation 
has never been indifferent to events occurring in Mexico, 
but as the nearest neighbor and the one with greatest po- 
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litical and financial interests at stake has consistently en- 
deavored through its good offices to maintain peace. 

Our unpreparedness for a war of magnitude in 1898 has 
become a matter of recorded history through the proceed- 
ings of the commission which investigated the War with 
Spain. On the threshold of possible eventualities demand- 
ing the employment of force it may be profitable to consider 
the present status of our military establishment. 

The fortification of our harbors has been completed, so 
far as the original scheme is concerned, and only two 
projects of importance, not included in the first plans, re- 
main to be carried out. The scheme of submarine mine 
defense of our channels and harbors is about as nearly per- 
fect as human foresight can provide for. Our infantry and 
cavalry are armed with rifles which have no superiors the 
world over. Our field-artillery materiel has steadily im- 
proved, and so far as accuracy and reliability of shooting is 
concerned there is no comparison with any former period of 
our own service. The improvements made in the fuses used 
by the field artillery have made it possible to fire over our 
own troops with a minimum chance of accident. Our sys- 
tem of communications is incomparable. The army is well 
fed, comfortably clothed, and well equipped. Our men are 
well trained, physically athletic, and mentally resourceful. 
The administration of the army is now watched over by a 
General Staff Corps, with the result that there is supervision 
of preparation and co-ordination of effort. Instead of a 
number of widely separated storehouses under numerous 
bureaus, there are now large field supply depots well 
stocked with clothing, equipments, arms, and ammunition, 
which admits of train-loads of properly balanced articles 
being sent to rendezvous or to the front, and eliminates to a 
great degree the possibility of missing links. In these 
depots are stored the latest models of field ovens ready to be 
sent to the front and to maintain a supply of bread of the 
best quality until troops move beyond the advance bases and 
are reduced to living on the ration comprising bare necessi- 
ties and carried in a haversack on the person. And when 
our men march away to meet the enemy they go with the best 
shoes that science has been able to devise for preventing 
abrasions and other forms of foot lameness. 

All this preparedness has not come as the inspiration of 
the moment, but through many years of diligent study and 
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experimentation, with sincere desire on the part of Congress 
and the War Department authorities to leave nothing un- 
done which experience developed as necessary to avoid the 
mistakes of the past. So far as perfection of plans, equip- 
ment, and character of officers and men there is little to be 
desired. The matter of most serious concern is the de- 
ficiency in numbers of organizations as well as in the 
strength of existing units. The correction of this condition 
has engaged the minds of public men since the Declaration 
of Independence without a definite and satisfactory solu- 
tion. The War Department has not at its disposal to-day 
suflBeient force to mobilize for field service one corps of 
three complete divisions without stripping the coast-artil- 
lery fortifications, and this could onlj^ be done when oper- 
ating against a nation without sufficient naval strength to 
harass our coasts. Congress has not been without advice, 
but many proposed methods of overcoming our defective 
militarj^ system have failed to stand the analysis of com- 
mittee investigation, and in some phases of preparedness 
we are as far from a practicable basis of action as in 1898, 
and the nation, in event of war, must await the imperfect 
legislation usually brought forth in emergencies. Much 
discussion and some experimentation have cleared the be- 
fogged condition of some questions, and the day may not be 
far distant when a practicable Federal Volunteer Reserve 
may be created which can be dejjended upon to reinforce 
our small regular army without question as to State or Na- 
tional boundaries, or whether intervention is war when ap- 
plied to the constitutional limitation on the use of the Organ- 
ized Militia of the States. 

We owe it to ourselves to be prepared for the increasing 
obligations which are crowding upon us as a great Power. 
If we but maintain our equilibrium in the midst of difficul- 
ties, and occasion demands that we march our army into the 
territory of oiir neighbors to restore order, we may execute 
the undesirable duty in a manner befitting a highly civilized 
and honorable people. This nation is fortunate in the 
presence always of large numbers of men of high standards 
of ethics, seeking for the right with the virility of intellect 
transmitted through many generations of Anglo-Saxon 
forebears. If they but lead we cannot go so far afield that 
we may not withdraw with honor. 

WiLiiiAM Harding Cabteb. 



